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POLLY AND THE AUNT 


I 
ENTER POLLY 


Wuen the aunt first heard there was a Polly 
she loved her, having loved her Uncle 
Will long before. The aunt was not a real 
aunt, or any relation whatsoever; but Uncle 
Will had given her the name for love and in 
fun, and when he died the family took it up, 
and the aunt was glad. 

About two years after Uncle Will died Polly 
was born, and when the aunt went to New 
York to see her, she was such a new baby that 
her head threatened to roll off when it was not 
held in place. Babies’ heads are made that 
way and frighten persons not used to it. 

Polly was the aunt’s goddaughter, and the 
aunt gave her a porringer,—a godmother’s 
right of gift, —and on it was engraved “ Fri- 


day’s child is loving and giving,” for Polly 
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was born on a Friday. In those days, scarce 
long enough gone to be called “ those days,” it 
was not so much the custom as now to treat 
babies like puppies, and leave them to their 
fate. Prince Bulbo “once in nine hours paused 
to suck an orange,” and babies nowadays are 
taken up once in four hours to suck a — bot- 
tle. Well, as I say, in the early days of Polly, 
babies were not so fast tied up with red tape, 
and when, in the middle of a late dinner, 
Polly lifted up her voice and wept and the 
aunt fidgeted in her chair, father Jack or 
mother Marie said, “ Aunt, don’t mind about 
dinner if you want to go to Polly.” 

Long before this courteous speech came to 
an end the aunt had Polly in herarms. “ How 
injudicious!”’ we hear the modern mother ex- 
claim; but no one seeing Polly to-day would 
think anything injudicious that had ever been 
done for her. However, there is only one 
Polly, so let mothers alone to do the best they 
know. The aunt and Polly were so well agreed 
that many an hour, by day and by night, they 
paced the floor of the aunt’s room, for she 
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sent the nurse to bed and took care of Polly 
herself; and when it was time for her “ bottle,” 
she carried her to mother Marie, and that was 
the end of the vexed question of diet. There 
is no denying the fact that Polly was sadly be- 
hind the times, and never found out that mo- 
ther’s milk did not agree with her, and in her 
ignorance she throve apace. But these happy 
days came to an end, and the aunt put Polly 
to sleep for the last time, and went away to 
her own home. 


II 
POLLY AT TWO 


Tue next time the aunt went to see Polly ue 
was on unsteady feet, and when she smiled, 
instead of two little teeth in front where two 
ought to be, there was only one, with a gaping 
hole beside it. Polly had tumbled out of bed 
and knocked out a tooth. Poor little Polly! 
If mother’s tears could have grown teeth, 
Polly would have had a full set in no time; 
but she was just as dear with only one, —for 
was she not always Polly ?— and the hole was 
rather becoming. 

Polly had not yet been christened, and after 
half a night’s talk with father Jack, he said that 
the aunt might do as she pleased, and before 
breakfast the next morning she went to the 
nearest church, read the name and address of 
the priest, and called on him. He came, nap- 
kin in hand, as a hint to the aunt not to make 
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a long call at such an hour; but he was cour- 
teous, and said he had a wedding at two 
o’clock, and he could baptize Polly immediately 
after. Accordingly, mother Marie and the 
aunt presented themselves with Polly between 
them. 

The service was going forward, when sud- 
denly the aunt missed Polly from her side; 
she had disappeared; she was nowhere. In a 
moment, however, the aunt caught a flash of 
white behind the font, and there Polly had 
found a pail of water with a dipper which had 
probably been used for filling the font, and a 
clatter of dipper and pail and a splashing of 
water kept time to the priest’s voice. He must 
have been used to it, for he was quite un- 
moved ; notso the aunt, who could scarce keep 
her place or make the proper responses. When 
the priest wanted Polly, he led her forward 
and took her in his arms, and all was well. 
Even at that early age nothing disconcerted 
her: she knew her place and filled it with dig- 
nity. Those about her might lose their heads ; 
she was poised. 
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Polly was always easily amused: a string of 
spools or a box and cover would keep her busy 
half the morning. A favourite plaything was 
the aunt’s box of cold cream, — a stout blue 
glass box with a plated top well screwed down. 
One day, however, when Polly was uncom- 
monly quiet, the aunt looked over her shoulder 
and saw that she had unscrewed the cover and 
was busily daubing herself, the floor, and any- 
thing within reach, with cold cream. This 1s 
the only piece of mischief the aunt ever knew 
of her doing, except that once, two years later, 
she came in with her little hands full of vio- 
lets that she had “ picked for aunt,” all torn 
up by the roots and crushed. Dear Polly! with 
her heart full of love and a wish to give 
pleasure ! 

This visit, too, came to an end, and the 
aunt kissed her little goddaughter, and left 
her with mother Marie and father Jack. 


If 
POLLY AT THREE 


Wuen Polly was somewhat less than four 
years old, father Jack wrote to the aunt ask- 
ing her if he could do anything for her, and 
she said yes, he might lend her Polly for a 
while. Most fathers would have cried, “ Oh, 
anything but that!” but father Jack was 
different, and he said that the aunt might 
borrow her, and in February she went to New 
York to fetch her. 

Father Jack told the aunt that Polly was 
terribly afraid of dogs, and he thought they 
might almost frighten her into convulsions ; 
and indeed the aunt found this out for her- 
self, for in taking a short walk Polly was sev- 
eral times much disturbed, and repeatedly 
asked, “‘ Aunt, do you fink we shall see a 
dog?” “Do you fink there ’s a dog round 


the corner ? ”’ 
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All this made the aunt so uncomfortable 
that she thought it best to turn back; but 
not wishing to put it on that ground she said, 
“Polly, you must not walk too far, and get 
tired, for you know we have to go home again.” 

“Why, aunt,” answered Polly, with some 
contempt for such stupidity in an aunt, “if I 
can walk here, of course I can walk back;”’ 
and back they went in terror of dogs, the 
aunt perhaps the more uneasy of the two. 

Here was a dilemma! The aunt’s next- 
door neighbor had a fine dog, a Royal Dane, 
Bismarck by name, who spent much of his 
time in close attendance on the aunt’s man, 
John Cameron. She took measures, accord- 
ingly, and on the journey to Boston she en- 
tertained Polly with tales of dogs: dogs that 
hunted men lost in the snow, dogs that pulled 
children out of the water when they tumbled 
in, dogs that drew them about in carts, and 
kept them from harm by day and by night. 
Polly listened and asked questions, and learned 
the lesson the aunt was so careful to teach. 
Driving from Boston to Cambridge, Polly sat 
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gazing out of the window, now and then turn- 
ing to say, “ I’m havin’ a lovely time,” but evi- 
dently bent on something special.. At last she 
said: “ Aunt, I’m lookin’ for dogs what 
pulls little chillens out of the water. Do you 
fink that’s one of ’em?” The aunt was 
rather at a loss, not being intimate with dogs, 
and somewhat in awe of them on her own 
account ; but the question did not call for a 
direct answer, and Polly kept up her watch 
of all the street curs that passed. 

The next morning Polly waked laughing, 
and when the aunt asked her what she was 
laughing at, she said, “I’m laughin’ to fink 
what a lovely time I had last night.” It was 
snowing, and after breakfast the aunt wrapped 
her up warm and put her in a box-sled —a 
carpeted luxury with a seat and back — and 
set forth. To the aunt’s dismay, the first 
person they met was Bismarck, towering in 
height above the sled. Trembling for conse- 
quences, she said, “ Here comes Bismarck, 
Polly, to bid you good-morning.”’ 

Polly hesitated for a moment; then, putting 
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out her hand, she touched him and said, 
“ Good-morning, Bismarck,” and the trouble 
with dogs was over. 

The whole household was at Polly’s beck 
and call, from the aunt’s brother-in-law to the 
maids in the kitchen. It seemed doubtful to 
the aunt whether she should ever get another 
stroke of work out of Mathilde, a Swiss maid 
who had been with her for twenty-five years : 
she did nothing but hover about, smiling 
idiotically. As for Nora, she counted cooking 
as of no importance except in so far as Polly 
was concerned, and all ate what was “ good 
for the child,” and took it patiently. It was 
no wonder that every one loved her, for a 
sweeter child than Polly never yet drew 
breath. Many a time the aunt watched her 
from the window playing in the snow, with 
Nora, in a spotless apron hastily tied on over 
a somewhat dingy dress, teaching her to make 
snowballs, and the aunt’s bread burning in the 
oven. Nora could seldom be bothered with 
cooking if Polly wanted her, and the family 
cheerfully changed the dinner hour to suit 
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Polly’s supper time; and when night came, the 
aunt lay down beside her, singing to her, —a 
ceremony varied with sleepy remarks about 
“lovely times together” that kept the aunt a 
constant slave. 

One morning the aunt wanted to go to town, 
but it was raining and Polly could not play 
out-of-doors, and the maids could not look 
after her, for were they not busy with their 
ironing? “ Busy!” Did the aunt think. her 
paltry ironing was worth a moment’s thought ? 
No, indeed ; Mathilde and Nora were quite at 
leisure. So off the aunt went, and looking 
back as she walked down the street, she saw 
Polly perched on the kitchen table, with her 
yellow curls flat against the window and her 
tiny paw waving a cheerful farewell. Evi- 
dently the aunt had no need to trouble her 
head about Polly. 

When the washing and ironing were not 
in hand, there was always the pleasure of help- 
ing Nora wash the back steps, — when the 
weather grew warm, — and Polly, in a dirty 
brown linen frock, traveled up and down with 
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a small pail and broom, business-like in all her 
ways. When luncheon time came, the aunt 
put on clean clothes or a “ fess dess,” as Polly 
called it; but no sooner was luncheon done 
than she announced that the steps must be 
washed again, and there was nothing to do 
but to go back into the dirty brown linen. 
Poor aunt loved fresh dresses, and did not see 
her way to more than a certain number in a 
single day. 

Polly had a doll, much beloved, by name 
Rose Mathilde, — “ Mathilde” having been 
added out of compliment to the aunt’s Ma- 
thilde. This doll had had the misfortune to 
lose an eye, which had strayed away from its 
place and fallen into the baek of the head, 
—a gruesome sight. 

“Dear me!” said the aunt when Polly 
brought this cripple for examination, “ we 
shall have to take her to Dr. Grey.” 

“Who is Dr. Grey?” asked Polly. 

‘He is a friend of mine,’ the aunt an- 
swered. 

Polly paused in some perplexity and then 
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said with delightful satire: “ How can he be 
a friend if he’s a doctor ?” 

One afternoon, coming in from town, the 
aunt found Polly sitting in her little chair, 
weeping, —not erying like a child, but in a 
broken-hearted way like a little woman as she 
was. She came to the aunt at once and told a 
long tale which was quite unintelligible ; but 
the important part was that she let herself be 
comforted and was soon smiling through her 
tears. Perhaps Mathilde had taken her for 
too long a walk, and the pair did not always 
understand one another : halting English and 
nimble French were not a good medium of 
communication. Conversation with Nora was 
more direct. “I cannot stay with you any 
longer now, Polly,” the aunt once heard Nora 
say, for a wonder ; to whieh Polly replied with 
dignity, “ Bery well, Nora, you do your work 
and I’ll do mine.” 

_ The only way in which Polly gave the aunt 
any trouble was in wishing for things — 
“kings,” as she called them—that she had 
seen, in particular a tumbling Jack that Mrs. 
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Fox showed her when the aunt and Polly were 
calling. So at last the aunt had a serious talk 
with her, telling her that it made her discon- 
tented and unhappy to wish for things she 
did not have and the aunt could not get for 
her, and that it would be much better to say 
that she was glad she had a sled and a box of 
blocks. The aunt was not sure how much she 
understood ; butat dinner she suddenly burst 
out, “I’m not going to say that any more.” 
The aunt could not think what she meant, for 
a moment, till she explained: ‘‘ Because you 
told me about that, I’m not going to say it 
any more.” 

A day or two later she said, “TI should hke 
to go to see Mrs. Fox again some day, and 
perhaps she will show me that little king.” 

“Yes, indeed, we will go,”’ the aunt said. 

Then Polly looked up and smiled and said, 
“T’m glad I have so many kings,’ — which 
the aunt thought worthy of an old saint. 

A friend who often saw Polly said, “ Polly 
will either die or be spoiled; it is impossible 
for her to stay as she is now.’ She was 
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certainly very much alive, and that she was 
still quite unconscious was shown one day at 
luncheon. Her high chair was drawn up as 
close to the aunt as possible, for Polly liked 
to have the aunt feed her (or perhaps it was 
the other way round), and on this day, as 
often, she had laid her head on the aunt’s 
shoulder and tucked her little hand in the 
aunt’s neck, and otherwise made herself into 
a picture, when the aunt’s brother-in-law, with 
all a man’s stupidity, said, “What pretty 
hair!” The aunt flung him a look of reproof ; 
but the compliment slipped harmless by, for 
Polly, throwing back her head and lifting her 
hand, softly patted the aunt’s hair and said, 
“White hair! Pretty hair!” She was, how- 
ever, equally frank in the other direction, for 
something having been said about old women, 
she looked at the aunt and abruptly asked, 
“Aunt, you are bery old, aren’t you? ” 

“Yes,” the aunt replied. 

“ Are you bery old indeed?” 

“Yes, very old indeed.” 

“Do you fink you’ll be dead soon? ” 
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“No, I don’t think I shall.” 

“Why don’t you fink so?” 

“Oh! I don’t feel like being dead, I feel 
so very much like being alive.” 

She paused, critically considering the aunt, 
with her head tipped on one side, and then, in 
a tone that closed the argument, said, “ Well, 
I fink you ’ll be dead soon, cause the angels 
told me you would.” 

A few days later, in a burst of affection, she 
flung herself upon the aunt, crying out, “ My 
doll says you are not old; you are young, and 
beautiful as — as —as a mother of a baby!” 

Her mind was somewhat taken up with 
angels, for the aunt had told her that God and 
the angels would take care of her, and Polly 
wished to “see God” and “see the angels.” 
One morning at breakfast she said, “ This is 
a weddin’.” 

“ Whose wedding?” the aunt asked. 

“Mine,” said Polly, and then added, “1 want 
to invite God and the angels, — those that take 
care of me at night.” Teaching religion cer- 
tainly has its pitfalls. 
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The aunt took Polly to church, to the 
delight of the choir-boys, who, after service, 
strayed back into the church for another look 
at her. As for the senior warden, the fine 
courtesy with which he handed the alms-basin 
over the top of the front pew and bent to 
take the penny from her hand was a sight to 
warm the cockles of a mother’s heart, —or an 
aunt’s ; and after service was done he met her 
in the church porch, and took her hand and 
kissed her, saying, “I could hardly help kiss- 
ing her in church;” and a lady standing by 
said, “I didn’t hear a word of the sermon for 
looking at her.” A proud woman was the 
aunt with her Polly in her hand. And still 
again they were stopped, this time by a total 
stranger, who said, ‘How can you bring 
anything so dear to church?” To which 
the aunt naturally replied, “‘ How can I leave 
anything so dear at home?” 

It would be impossible to tell of all Polly’s 
friends: they turned up on every side, those 
who were known, and those who were stran- 
gers. One lady, a stranger, stopped the aunt 
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on the street and said, “Madam, you have a 
beautiful child, and you dress her beautifully ; 
but she’s worth it.” 

It would be hard for any one who had not 
known Polly to understand the absolute sim- 
plicity of her mind. Children are not always, 
perhaps not often, simple; not always direct, 
either in action or thought. Polly was abso- 
lutely so. She was a spirit erect: it was im- 
possible for her to tell a lie, nor was she ever 
guilty of a rude word or ungracious look, and 
yet she was withal unconscious and artless — 
in the truest sense, child-like. “How can her 
mother live without her?” a visitor said, and 
then added, “and how will you?” “ How, 
indeed ?” echoed the aunt with a pang. 

Coming in one day from a greenhouse, with 
her hands full of flowers, Polly said: ‘“‘ Here ’s 
flowers for all the family,” and choosing a 
flaunting yellow thing, “That’s for Sam.” 
“Bor whom?” the aunt said, much diverted. 
“For Sam Scudder,” she repeated, raising her 
eyebrows at such ignorance in an aunt. She 
heard the aunt say “Sam,” why not Polly? 
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And always he was Sam. Now “Sam” was 
the aunt’s brother-in-law, a man silent and 
grave, learned beyond most, and of a great 
age, greater than even the aunt. Had Polly 
been a fossil, he could have determined her 
period and labelled her; a butterfly, and he 
could have classified her and pinned her to a 
cork; a caterpillar, and he could have baked 
her and mounted her on a quill; but before a 
human child who looked on him with benevo- 
lent eyes and called him “Sam,” he stood 
disarmed and helpless. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Travers were Polly’s 
close and intimate friends, friends of her own 
standing, whom she quite naturally called 
“ Henry” and “ Gertrude ;”’ and she had her 
way, for no one dreamed of correcting her, 
least of all Henry and Gertrude themselves. 
“Tm comin’ in a minute, aunt,”’ she said when 
she had been called; “I’m helpin’ Henry 
brush his cloves.” 

When Polly first came to the aunt’s, she 
was curious about everything in the house, 
all being so different, so much simpler and 
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plainer than in her own home; but still all the 
aunt’s things were “ insering kings,” and she 
especially admired a stained-glass panel from 
Tiffany’s, with a crucifix in relief, which father 
Jack had given to the aunt, and which Polly 
insisted on calling the “Statue of Liberty.” 
From the aunt’s point of view, Polly was not 
far wrong. 

Polly had left at home two little brothers, 
Jacky and the baby. When Polly first saw 
the baby, she said, “ He’s the dearest dear,” 
and the name stayed by him, for surely he 
was the dearest dear. Before leaving New 
York, the aunt had carried him in her arms to 
the nearest church and had him christened, 
and coming back again, the aunt, not being 
used to carrying babies through the streets, 
was fairly tired out, and sinking into a chair 
exclaimed, “ Marie, this baby has gained five 
pounds since we went out.” 

“ Why, aunt,” said Polly, in astonishment, 
‘how can that be when he has n’t had any- 
thing to eat?” 

_ Dearest Dear was only a “ joy and rapture” 
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to Polly, as she said ; but Jacky had outgrown 
the joy and rapture period, and had come to 
the age that delights in mischief. “Jacky 
breaks all my kings,” was poor Polly’s cry, 
and when she was with the aunt, the remem- 
brance of her wrongs sat heavy on her soul. 
“IT wonder if he is making for my little 
dishes,” she said; and Jacky was never named 
without the melancholy refrain, “He breaks 
all my kings.”’ It seemed a little absurd that 
it should always remind the aunt of a certain 
king of Israel who was never, or seldom, 
named without a monotonous refrain: “Jero- 
boam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to 
sin.” Poor, dear, loving Jacky, who once said 
to his mother, “I’ve got a new habit, Muffa, 
to love everybody that I know.” 

One of Polly’s favourite playthings was a 
handkerchief twisted and knotted into the 
shape of a doll; but the knot and the twist 
were continually coming: undone, and then it 
was, “ Aunt, my doll has turned into a hand- 
kerchief again,” 

“Dear me,’ the aunt said, “how sad it 
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would be if we all turned into handkerchiefs ! 
Only fancy if the Dearest Dear should turn 
into a handkerchief, or Jacky!” 

“Yes, aunt,” Polly said, hesitating; and 
then she added, “I fink it would be a good 
plan if Jacky turned into a handkerchief till 
he learned not to break my kings.” 

A few days later she came to the aunt with 
a little dish in her hand broken in two. “ Did 
Polly break her plate?”’ the aunt said. 

“‘-Yes, aunt,” she answered sorrowfully. 

“Then it seems,” the aunt said, wishing to 
point a moral, “it seems that Polly can break 
things as well as Jacky.” 

“Yes, aunt,” she said, “ but Jacky breaks 
them on purpose, I break them on accident ; 
everybody has accidents sometimes, I also.” 
And then, after a pause, she added: “ Where’s 
the merkery of that permometer you broke 
the other day?” Poor aunt! the tables were 
turned. 

Polly’s day at this age began with painful 
regularity at half-past five of a winter’s morn- 


ing. 
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“Aunt, do you allow me to come into your 
bed?” 

“Tt is not time to wake up, Polly.” 

“ Aunt, how soon will it be time?” 

“As soon as you hear the clock strike 
six.” 

“Ts it time, now, for it to strike six?” 

One morning when she had been for some 
time keeping up this style of conversation, 
interspersed with songs and general remarks, 
and had failed to draw any satisfactory return, 
she murmured in a tone of contempt, “She’s 
a reg’laraunt!”? When, however, in her blan- 
dishment, she tucked her little hand under 
the aunt’s chin and whispered, “ Nice aunt, ” 
the aunt thought it was time to hear the clock 
strike six, and Polly’s day began. They played 
“Fly birds” with waving their hands, and 
“Fly a hawk,” with wild excitement, and last 
of all it was “Play horse, aunt,” and they 
rode a skittish horse, who ran away and threw 
them out of bed, and it was time to dress. 

The aunt dressed Polly, and by that time 
the fire was blazing, and she went downstairs 
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to Mathilde, who had her turn with Polly till 


Sam and the aunt came down for breakfast. 
Polly’s dignified “‘ Good-morning, Sam,” grew 
funnier every day, for Polly was the soul of 
courtesy. “Aunt,” she said, “I trod on a 
little worm and I killed him, but I said, ‘ Par- 
don me.’” At nine the aunt went to church, 
and Mathilde, having scrambled through her 
bed-making and skipped the dusting, took 
Polly out for a walk. Lent came in, very for- 
tunately; otherwise the relations between 
Mathilde and the aunt might have been 
strained. After a nap and luncheon, Polly 
and the aunt went out to see Mrs. Fox or 
Mrs. Hall: the aunt found herself immensely 
popular all at once. At five o'clock there 
was a general reception ; if the aunt had sent 
out cards, they would have stood : — 


Voge Aunt 
At Home 


Polly’s bath at five 


The bath-room could not always hold all 
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the guests, but as many as could press in were 
welcome, and Polly was perhaps more enchant- 
ing in her bath than at any other time. She 
was no longer Polly, but “ Cupid,” or “a gull” 
plunging into the surf after fish. 

When Polly first came to the aunt, her ap- 
petite, which had been variable, improved for 
a time and then flagged, and the aunt was 
in despair; she racked her brain, thinking 
over the things Polly had eaten at home, and 
at last she said, “ Polly, do you like farina?” 
“Yes, aunt.’ Then turning to Sam, the aunt 
said, “ Will you please order some farina when 
you go out?” 

The next day, when Polly was eating it, the 
aunt asked, “Is your farina good, Polly?” 

“Yes, aunt,” she answered, “it’s good ; 
but it is n’t so good as mother’s, because you 
had to buy it in a shop, but mother has it in 
the house.” + 

For her dinner she had a chop, and prob- 
ably Nora had told her it was a lamb chop, for 
she said, “Aunt, how do you suppose that 
lamb likes being a bone?” 
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Besides an uncertain appetite, Polly had a 
succession of violent colds in her head, which 
were the terror of the aunt’s life, but which 
could not be laid at the aunt’s door, for Polly 
truly said, “I have them at home all the 
same;” but the aunt could not help feeling 
that they were unnecessary, and fought them 
with all her might and little success. 

Polly’s notion of age was as vague as that 
of most children, and one day, after she had 
talked a good deal of her mother’s youth 
and the aunt’s great age, —a favourite theme, 
—the aunt said, “ Mothers are always older 
than their children.” 

“Ts my mother older than me?” asked 
Polly. | 

“Yes,” the aunt said. 

“ But,” said Polly, looking puzzled, “ how 
can she be young if she’s older?” It was 
rash to enter upon an argument with Polly, on 
account of the difficulty of coming out of it 
with honour. The aunt was often caught in 
a trap and forced to leave the field to Polly 
or turn the conversation. 
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There was nothing monotonous about Polly, 
as the aunt found out one day when Polly sud- 
denly announced that she “liked Mathilde 
best.” One never knew “what minute was g0- 
ing to be the next.” They were going to town 
one morning, and, the car being full, Polly said 
in her clear voice, ‘ There are too many peo- 
ple in this car; it doesn’t smell good.” And 
when they were in a shoe-shop, and, the place 
being overheated, the aunt had taken off 
Polly’s coat and hat, she ran up to a large mir- 
ror, stood before it with her head on one side, 
waving her hands fantastically, unconscious 
that there was a total pause in business, of 
which the aunt was first made aware by over- 
hearing a lady say to a friend, “ Did you ever 
see anything so sweet in all your life?” The 
aunt turned, and, looking at Polly, longed 
to say, “‘ No, never;” but she held her peace 
and wrote it down when she came home, for 
mother Marie, as she wrote down at the time 
everything here set forth. 

When spring came and the time for Polly’s 
fourth birthday drew near, the aunt took her 
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home. She was a little shy at first, having 
been so long away ; but Jacky was overjoyed 
to see her, and brought all his toys for her 
acceptance, and lavished caresses upon her. 
“ Does Jacky still destroy kings?” she shyly 
whispered to mother Marie; and she did not 
really unbend till evening came and the good- 
nights were said. She was never a demonstra- 
tive child, except to a chosen few; but to them 
she abandoned herself with the exquisite sim- 
plicity of a sensitive nature. 

The Dearest Dear was a delight to both 
Polly and the aunt, and never did any name 
better suit a baby of five months. 

“ Aunt,” said Polly, “ the Dearest Dear has 
such a small head, I don’t fink he can do 
much finkin’ wif it; he can’t change his mind 
much; but now, since I’m four years old, I 
can change my mind a great deal.” 

Poor Polly always suffered from bad dreams, 
and it was pathetic to hear her say over and 
over: “Every night I ask God to keep me 
from havin’ bad dreams, but I have them in- 
stead. What about it?’ And once, in a burst 
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of confidence to a nurse, she said, “TIT say 
prayers every night, but God does not hear 
me.” 

“Why, then, do you say them, if you are 
not heard?” asked the nurse. 

“T say them,” she replied in a dramatic 
whisper, “so as not to unplease the aunt.” 


IV 
POLLY AT FIVE 


Anp so a year went by. “Mother,” said 
Polly, “I’ll tell you something bery nice, 
that ’ll please you bery much and make you 
fink of the aunt. Yesterday Dearest Dear came 
walking up to me and put his arms around my 
neck just like a real person; and he kissed 
me and said, ‘ Aunt, aunt,’ and he took my 
foot in his arms and patted it.” And the aunt 
came to Polly’s beautiful new home in the 
country to celebrate her fifth birthday ; but 
the chief celebration for the aunt was that 
when she asked if Polly might go home 
with her, mother Marie said she might. 

No one at home knew that Polly was com- 
ing, and great was the joy when they took 
Sam and Mathilde and Nora and John by sur- 
prise. All did their best to spoil her, consult- 
ing her wishes, planning for her pleasure, as 
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never spoiled, never grew selfish, was always 
herself planning for others, looking out for 
them. If the aunt offered to read, Polly’s 
invariable reply was, “Not if you’re tired, 
aunt;” and, “ Are you contable, aunt?” she 
would ask when the aunt had made her com- 
fortable. 

On this second visit of Polly’s, when bed- 
time came the trunks had not been brought 
in and there was no nightgown. So a neigh- 
bour was called on for help, and she sent in 
two: one belonging to her little girl, which 
was nearly big enough for the aunt, and one 
belonging to the little girl’s big doll. This 
last was a perfect fit except for length, or, 
more literally, for shortness, as of length there 
was none. The aunt thought Polly was on 
the verge of homesickness, or if not, then 
the aunt was for her, and worried, sleepless, 
while Polly slept straight through the night 
and waked as gay as a lark. 

Reading aloud was the aunt’s great amuse- 
ment for Polly, who would listen as long as 
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the aunt could read. They had “ Alice in 
Wonderland” for days, and fond as the aunt 
was of it, it did seem at last as if a change 
would be pleasant. So she took down from 
the book-shelf Mr. Jacob Abbott’s “ Franco- 
nia Stories,” the delight of her own childhood. 
Polly listened, not moving hand or foot, and 
the aunt wondered a little how much she 
really understood of the quaint, somewhat 
stilted style, and the long words, many of 
which she had never heard. She made no re 
mark till the second day, and then she inter- 
rupted the reading to say: “ Aunt, I fink that 
book is dess about as insering as Alice.” The 
third day she was moved in a way most uncom- 
mon ina child: she clutched the aunt’s arm 
and flung herself upon her, showing every sign 
of a dumb ecstasy; and yet the story was 
the simplest description of child-life on a farm 
in a mountain village; nothing that could be 
called exciting. After a time she said: “ Aunt, 
I don’t care if you read me that book in the 
house or out-of-doors, for when you read it in 
the house I’m out-of-doors in the book and 
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being wif them. It’s almost more insering 
than Alice.” 

The aunt said, “ Yes.” 

“Yes,” Polly went on, “I fink it is; it 
isn’t so funny, but I fink it’s kinder.” 

The aunt did not know precisely what 
Polly meant; but it was an intensely “ inser- 
ing ”’ experience to her, and she longed to 
tell her dear Mr. Jacob, whom she loved as a 
child, to whom she wrote letters, and from 
whom she had little much-prized notes in 
return, each one with a pen-and-ink sketch of 
a flower or nodding grass-stalk in the corner. 
She longed to tell him that she had taught a 
child of a new generation to love his books as 
she had loved them, and still loves, 

Polly had the excitement one morning of 
watching the burning of a small house on the 
bank of the Charles River. The aunt was 
taking her for a walk, and they met the “ fire 
department ” on the corner. For half an hour 
it was lively work, and Polly was too much 
absorbed in things to be frightened on her 
own account. After more or less furniture 
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had been tossed into the street, a woman came 
out carrying a baby. “ Well,” said Polly, in 
great disapproval, “I should fink they might 
have brought out the baby before the very 
last thing.” 

She dwelt on this incident a good deal, 
and was evidently turning it over in her own 
mind, for she said: ‘ Fires are more dan- 
gerous in the night than in the day, because 
you might tumble into the river [the Charles 
River] in the dark and get your clothes 
muddy, and then you’d have to change them; 
or you might get drowned after the firemen 
had taken all the pains and trouble to put 
out the fire, and you dead and in another 
world.” She always carried a weight of care 
for herself and others. “ If the house should 
burn up in the night,” she said, “ you might 
forget to come for me;” or, “ What should 
you do with me if the house should burn up 
in the night ?” 

“Wrap you up ina blanket and throw you 
out of the window,” the aunt said. 


“ Why, aunt, then my legs would be broken 
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and I couldn’t run away.” Or her anxiety 
would take another form: “If the house 
catches fire, aunt, I will save your Shake- 
speares first, and then I will get a wet cloth 
to put on your face while you are ascaping.” 

During this visit Polly slept in a room by 
herself, dressing in the aunt’s room. On the 
dressing-table in her room stood a pair of 
bronze candlesticks in form of Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza. The aunt explained what 
they were and told her something of their ad- 
ventures, and Polly was much interested in the 
pair. “ May they stand on the table by my 
bed?” she asked, “and may I have them in 
bed to play with before it’s time to wake up?” 

And the aunt said, “ Yes.” 

The next morning, when she went into 
Polly’s room, she found the two candlesticks 
lying on the pillow beside Polly, who was 
familiarly addressing one as “ Donkey.” 

“Donkey!” exclaimed the aunt in great 
astonishment, “why do you call him Don- 
key?” Though to be sure the name was 
not inappropriate. 
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“Why,” she replied, puzzled in her turn, 
“vou told me his name was Donkey Hoty. 
You see,” she went on, “his shoes are not 
alike. I suppose that while he was dressing 
hisself he heard of some one in trouble, and 
he made such a hurry that he did not get on 
two alike.” Donkey Hoty and Sancho Panza 
were an unfailing delight of a morning in 
bed, and her fast friends for the whole visit. 

“ Aunt,” she said, “ how long do you want 
to keep me?” 

“The longer, the better — forever,” was 
the aunt’s prompt reply. 

Polly laughed, patting the aunt’s cheek, as 
she said: “ Nice for you, but not so nice for 
mother; you'll have to divide the forever 
between you.” 

Polly’s bearmg to the world at large was 
ever an interesting study. She was always 
ready, always alert, always equipped for any 
emergency. “ Aunt,” she said, “ Henry and 
Gertrude are going abroad. Why don’t I go 
with them ? ” 

“What! and leave mother and the aunt ?”’ 
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“Yes,” she replied cheerfully, and was 
ready to start on the instant. 

And again, one day, she asked, “ What do 
you suppose mother is going to do ? ” 

“Perhaps she is going to take you to the 
country,” the aunt said. “Should you like 
that ?”’ | 

“ Yes, I should like that,” she answered. 

“ And leave the aunt?” 

“Yes, I’d dess as lief.” The aunt felt a 
trifle left out in the cold. 

Alas for the aunt, she was continually being 
left out in the cold, for this visit also came 
to an end, and mother Marie wanted her 
only daughter back again. So they packed up 
and went to Polly’s beautiful new home, with 
its spacious halls and lofty rooms; its terraced 
garden, lily-pond, and fountain; its chestnut 
woods with shady walks, —all cheerful with 
children’s voices. How it was that Polly was 
content in the aunt’s quiet little home with 
only the aunt for a companion was one of 
the many mysteries of life, and the aunt’s 


great joy. “ Mother,” said Polly, “when I’m 
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here I seem to be nothing, and when I’m in 
Cambridge I seem to be everything.” No 
wonder, Polly dear, you were indeed “ every- 
thing,” and the house was ordered to suit you. 

The aunt’s room was very empty when, la- 
menting, she came back to it, especially 
in the early morning, for then Polly used to 
come in and pretend to dress herself while the 
aunt pretended to teach her. Then, when 
Polly was ready, her great delight was to put 
the washstand in order, moving all the things 
and wiping the marble. On one of these occa- 
sions, when the work was not quite done, the 
aunt said: “ Mase is ready, Polly, we will 
go down now. 

“Oh, aunt!” she said, “I Hae n’t done 
washing.” 

‘Never mind now, dear, it’s time to go 
down.” 

Polly looked wistfully at the aunt, looked 
her over critically from head to foot, and then 
brightening, said, “ Aunt, have you said your 
prayers ?” 


4 
POLLY AT SIx 


WHEN winter came again, the aunt thought 
it was time for another visit from Polly, and 
as father Jack and mother Marie were will- 
ing’, the aunt went to fetch her; and, to the 
aunt’s great joy, it was decided that in a few 
weeks the Dearest Dear should follow with 
his nurse. 

Polly was old enough now to go to school, 
and this she enjoyed immensely; and the 
other children enjoyed it too, for when the 
aunt went at noon to fetch Polly, she found 
her standing with one child on either side 
and a third in front attending on her, like 
pictures of the Queen with her ladies in wait- 
ing. 

She had not been very long in school when, 
one morning, she told the aunt that the chil- 
dren were going to “‘ say pieces,” and that her 
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teacher had asked the aunt to come to hear 
them. So she went, not giving the occasion 
any special thought; but on reaching the 
school she found the children much dressed, 
the room decorated, and many parents and 
friends present. Child after child was called 
up for recitation, till at last the aunt heard the 
teacher say, “ Polly will give us something 
from Wordsworth.” 

The aunt’s heart leaped to her throat in her 
surprise. Did Polly know it? Would she be 
able to say it even if she did know it? Would 
she be frightened, the aunt’s little Polly? She 
came forward as simply as if the aunt had 
called her at home; her frock was probably 
the plainest in the room, for the aunt had not 
dressed her for exhibition; but as she stood, 
her head slightly drooped, and her arms hang- 
ing loose at her sides, she was a picture of 
unconscious grace. She moved neither hand 
nor foot, and, if she knew that the room was 
crowded, she did not show it. In the stillness 
of the place, her voice was low and clear 
as she recited : — 
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“The cock is crowing, 

The stream is flowing, 

The small birds twitter, 

The lake doth glitter, 
The green field sleep, in the sun ; 

The oldest and youngest 

Are at work with the strongest ; 

The cattle are grazing, 

Their heads never raising ; 
There are forty feeding like one!” 


The aunt never passes a field where a herd 
of cattle are feeding, without seeing Polly as 
she stood in the schoolroom that day, and 
hearing her sweet voice, with a break to mark 
the sense, — 


“There are forty — feeding like one!” 


Polly’s presence made its impression on 
others besides the aunt: two ladies sitting 
behind spoke in words that went to her heart, 
till one lady said, “Poor little thing, she has 
no mother.” 

“No mother?” repeated the aunt, turning 
suddenly round, “no mother? Why, she has 
a mother, a father, two brothers, and a home.” 


“Oh!” gasped the lady, disconcerted by 
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the aunt’s impetuosity; and she was too 
polite to add what was plain to read in her 
face, ‘“ Why, then, is she here and with you?” 
Why, indeed? The aunt’s world was of one 
mind: she was no fit guardian for a Polly. 

Polly came in from school one day flushed 
and panting: “A small boy in my school 
chased me, and he had a sharp stick in his 
hand and he threw it at me, and it didn’t hit 
me, and I ran home, and it hurts me in my 
throat because I had to breathe so hard.” 

The aunt told the tale to the teacher, who 
groaned, “ My angel boy to break out in that 
way!” And the angel boy was sent to the 
house and made a manly, if not an angelic, 
apology. But Polly was fair game: she would 
not, she could not, make a stand and defend 
herself. “I don’t know how,” she truly said; 
and indeed the aunt had once seen her in her 
own home, weeping, trembling, clutching her 
treasures to shield them from Jacky, —a boy 
much smaller than she. After this trouble the 
aunt no longer dared to trust her alone on 
_ the street. 
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School was more or less interrupted by fre- 
quent colds, for which Polly had a perfect 
talent both at home and abroad. She said of 
them, “The only difference between my colds 
at home and here is that here I feel perthickly 
well,” which certainly was a comfort; but 
she frightened the aunt nearly to death with 
her sneezing. It was in vain that the aunt 
said “Gesundheit,” and that Polly returned 
the compliment in the form of a free transla- 
tion of her own, “Kiss ’em tight,’ — the 
sneezing went merrily on. Dear Polly! Poor 
aunt! And once, when added to the cold she 
had also a rash, which even the doctor admit- 
ted looked like scarlet-fever, the aunt was 
so terrified that she wrote for a nurse “ if 
needed.” Luckily the rash turned out to be 
only indigestion, but it was some time before 
the aunt rallied. 

If the aunt had not done her full duty in the 
way of worrying, the neighbours would have 
kept her up to the mark with their criticisms. 
‘How do you dare to take the responsibility 
of that child?” they said. “Just fancy if 
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anything should happen to her!” Mother 
Marie, too, came in for her share of criticism, 
for they said also, “‘ How can her mother trust 
you with that child?” How, indeed? The 
aunt had often wondered herself, and fully 
appreciating the trust, she did her best to 
justify it. 

“ Aunt,” said Polly, “when you wash me 
it’s so uncontable.” 

‘‘Tt’s more uncomfortable for me,’ the 
aunt said. 

“Why is it?” she asked. 

‘‘ Because it is always harder to see any 
one we love uncomfortable than to be uncom- 
fortable ourselves,” the aunt explained. 

“‘T don’t feel that way,” she said, after pon- 
dering the question. Polly never answered 
hastily or at random, and it was not safe to 
enter on an argument with her without tak- 
ing heed to one’s words. 

“ When you grow up,” the aunt said, “and 
you have a little child whom you love, you 
will feel that way.” 

Polly considered a moment, and then said 
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impressively, ‘“ Would you rather be dead, or 
have me be dead?” 

“JY had rather be dead myself,” the aunt 
answered, all too hastily. 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” said 
Polly, tapping the palm of her left hand with 
the small first finger of her right; “I don’t 
know about that. Now, suppose you were to 
be dead this minute; you would n’t be here, 
would you?” 

eNOS 

“ And you'd be all right, would n’t you?” 

“T hope so.” 

“And you would n’t know anything about 
it, would you ?” 

“T suppose not,” the aunt said, hesitating, 
and feeling that she was getting well beyond 
her depth, and not seeing her way to dry 
land. 

“ And I,” Polly continued, shaking her head 
and seeing her way “perthickly,” “I should 
be here in Cambridge, with no one to take 
care of me, —for Sam’s of no use, you know” 
(with a wave of the hand in his direction), — 
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“and sad. Now, would you rather be dead 
or have me be dead?” 

“In that case,” the aunt said very humbly, 
“T should leave it to you.” 

“But which would you rather?” she per- 
sisted, and the aunt had to acknowledge that it 
was too hard a question. Polly was six, and 
the aunt was sixty, but she was fairly cornered. 

The aunt had her own views of table man- 
ners, and these she explained to Polly as fol- 
lows: “ You must try to be pleasant at table, 
to talk of cheerful things; and if you feel 
tired or cross, or if you have a headache, try 
to forget it for the time, and never speak of 
anything disagreeable if you can possibly help 
it.” Polly stood at attention, with her eyes 
fixed on the aunt, and her brow wrinkled, in 
her wish to do as she was told, and the aunt 
felt that she had made a beginning. 

A day or two later, at luncheon, when Polly 
was eating some dessert that the aunt had 
saved for her from dinner of the night before, 
she suddenly began: “Aunt, mother never” — 
Here a pause, and then with a laugh she went 
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on, “ That conversation came to a very sudden 
end, didn’t it? It was something I think you 
would n’t think it was proper for me to say. 
I’m not quite sure, but it is safer not to risk 
it. And then there was something very sad 
that happened at school, and of course I can- 
not tell you that, either.” 

After luncheon she climbed on the aunt’s 
lap and said, “ Now may I tell you those two 
things ?”’ 

The aunt was all attention. 

“Well, about the squash pie: you see when 
mother has any nice dessert that she knows 
I like, she never saves any for me; what 
about it?” 

“Why don’t you ask her?” 

“Well, because there are some things I 
never know how to explain. And now the sad 
thing was that in school this morning Ju- 
nius pulled Marian’s hair and made her cry. 
Now, wasn’t that very unpleasant?” The 
aunt could not help thinking that she had bet- 
ter go to a normal school before she under- 
took Polly’s education. 
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During this visit Polly’s mind was much 
taken up with the marriage of one of the 
aunt’s friends, and she looked at the matter 
from different points of view. She began by 
thinking that she herself would never marry, 
but would always live with mother: “ And if 
mother dies, I will live with some one else.” 

“ With me, perhaps,” the aunt prompted. 

“Yes, with you, for I love you very much. 
If you were a man, I would marry you,” she 
said, taking another view of life. “I love you 
better than a great many things.” 

“ Better than ice cream ?” 

“ Yes, better than ice cream.” 

“ Better than chocolate ?” 

“No, not better than chocolate, and not 
better than peppermints.” 

A few days later she said, “I love you, now, 
better than chocolate, and you’ve nearly 
caught up with peppermints.” 

“Ts there anything ahead?” the aunt asked. 

“Yes,” Polly said, “those oranges that 
come in a box from California, and especially 
the tangerines ; tangerines are my favourite 
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food. I wish you’d ask them to put some in 
the next box. Of course they let you pay for 
them,” she hastily added. 

“No,” the aunt replied, “they do not let 
us pay for them.” 

“Oh, then,” Polly said in her considerate 
way, “we'd better not say anything about 
them.” 

Having settled the question of tangerines, 
she went back to the more absorbing one of 
marriage. “There are two different things, 
aunt, that I want to explain to you,” she said. 
“Tf you marry a man, he’s your husband, 
isn’t he?” 

mee eS: 

“ And if you don’t live with him, he goes 
on being your husband just the same, does n’t 
he ?” 

cay ad 

“And if you don’t live with him, he’s 
alone, isn’t he?” 

ves. 

“ And that isn’t allowed, is it?” 

ENON | 
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“Well, that’s one thing. Now the other 
thing is, if you teach school, and then if you 
get tired of it, do you have to go on teaching, 
or can you stop ?” 


99 


“ You can stop if you choose.” The moral 
plainly was that it was better to teach school 
for a living than to marry for one. 

«A woman, and so logical!” Dr. Grey said, 
when the aunt repeated this. “If she is like 
this at six, what will she be at sixteen ?”’ 

“ T think,” said Polly, “ it would be a good 
plan for women to pay for their husbands, for 
a woman might like a man a little, and say, 
‘Yes, I’ll marry him,’ and then find him very 
disagreeable; but if she had to pay for him, 
she would wait longer and think about it.” 

“J wish I knew, aunt, what I was going 
to be when I grow up,” she said, still pon- 
dering ways and means. “TI used to think I 
would be an artis’; but aunt Louise says that’s 
very hard work, so I think I won’t try it; and, 
now, I think I should like to be a prophet, 
only I don’t know azactly how to begin.” 

The aunt was staggered at the prospect of 
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traming up a prophet, and cautiously asked, 
“ Just what does a prophet do?” 

“Oh!” Polly replied in her airy way, “he 
just goes about and tells everything that’s 
going to happen. But,” she added with a 
modest drop in her tone, “I don’t know how 
to begin.” 

The aunt thought that going on would be 
even more puzzling than beginning; and she 
tried to explain that the era of prophecy had 
passed. 

Polly’s imagination was always running 
away with her, andshe “ p’etended ”’ till things 
became real. One evening, when the aunt 
told her to go into the next room for some- 
thing, she said, “I can’t go, because there’s 
a big black bear in there.” 

The aunt thought at first that it was a joke, 
till Polly explained that she had p’etended 
so long that now she really believed it. The 
aunt reasoned with her a little, and at last 
Polly said with a sigh: “ Life is a dismal bore, 
but I’ll go; it’s rather early to-night, and 
the mother bear is off collecting her children. 
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I hear her growling for them; I think I have 
time before she gets them all.” 

When she came back from the bear’s den 
with her eyes shining and full of mischief, 
and looking as if life were anything but a 
dismal bore, the aunt said, “All this trouble 
comes from your having such a horrid aunt.” 

‘‘- You are not horrid,” she cried vehemently, 
“you are too lovely for the world, and I love 
you better than anybody in Cambridge — that 
is, better than anybody that isn’t any older 


than you are.” 


Polly was always guarded in 
her expressions of affection, and often took 
the keen edge off a compliment that she had 
just paid the aunt, and so kept her humble- 
minded. 

Having got the better of the bear, and also 
of the aunt, she launched out into a wild fit 
of nonsense, till at last the aunt exclaimed, 
“ Polly, you are a first-class idiot.” 

“Why, aunt,” she replied in her argumen- 
tative tone, “I don’t really think that can be 
true; to begin with, I am not in the first class, 
and then idiots have very long hair. In our 
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alphabet ‘TI stands for Idiot,’ and it’s a man 
with much longer hair than mine, and it goes 
in points, and my hair doesn’t go in points at 
all, and he throws back his head for proud- 
ness.” ‘The aunt felt that she had never before 
understood the characteristics. 

“ Aunt,” she continued, her attention hav- 
ing been turned in another direction, “ Malle- 
ville’s mother does cut his hair.” 

“Did he tell you so?” the.aunt asked. 

“No,” she replied, “he did not tell me so, 
but his hair has been cut, and I could tell that 
his mother had done it, because it was all cut 
rounding, you know, and barbers don’t cut 
rounding, because they ’retrained. They cover 
you all over with soap, don’t they?” 

“Not when they cut your hair.” 

“Oh, don’t they? I thought they did.” 

After a pause Polly said, “I want to tell 
you something, but I don’t know how.” 

“What kind of a thing?” the aunt asked a 
little anxiously. 

“Why, that’s just it,” Polly said in a puz- 
zled way; “I don’t know what, and I like 
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to talk to you. Is Mr. Toy a doctor?” she 
asked, having thought up a subject. 

“Not the kind of doctor that comes when 
you ’re sick.” 

“ Surgeon ? ” 

NOs 

“ Well, what then?” 

The aunt tried to explain about the title of 
Doctor of Philosophy, given to wise men. 

“Does Mr. Toy know a great deal?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, a great deal.” 

“Does he know arithmetic?” she asked, 
this being her final test for a Ph. D. The 
aunt could not be sure about arithmetic, and 
Polly’s “Oh!” set all Mr. Toy’s learning at 
naught, and the aunt thought she really 
ought to find out about the arithmetic, for 
the sake of Mr. Toy’s reputation in the eyes 
of one little girl to whom he showed great 
kindness. 

In everything that went on about her, Polly 
was not simply interested for the moment, but 
she bent her mind on it, as, for instance, one 
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day when she had been busily drawing, she 
brought her paper to the aunt, saying, “ That 
is a spider, and that is his web; I thought 
Sam might like to study it.” Few children 
of her age would have had any notion at all 
of what Sam was studying. She was equally 
interested in Sidney Lee’s work on the Shake- 
speare First Folio, and wished to know what 
a first folio was and how a first folio differed 
from a first edition. The aunt was at much 
pains to explain and rather pleased with her 
own effort; but her pride had a great fall 
when, to Sam’s huge delight, Polly asked, 
“ Aunt, have you the first folio of ‘ Alice in 
Wonderland’?” Truly there is but one step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, and this 
step Polly took. 

At long and at last came the day that 
brought the Dearest Dear, and the aunt felt 
that her cup was full and the house running 
over with children. Polly was all “joy and 
rapture,” hovering over the Dearest Dear like 
a mother bird over her nestling. 

“T am sorry, ma’am, that we are giving you 
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99 


the nurse said; and the 
aunt looked at her in wonder, for Polly and 


so much trouble, 


the Dearest Dear were not the aunt’s notion 
of trouble. 

A supper of bread and milk was waiting, 
and while the children were eating, Sam came 
in. The aunt looked up and smiled, but the 
social instinct was strong in Polly, who said 
at once, “ Dearest Dear, that is Sam.”’ 

Dearest Dear turned his sweet face, and in 
his baby drawl said, “ How do 00 do, Sa-am ?” 
And always he was “Sam,” not only with 
Polly and the Dearest Dear, but with Polly’s 
whole family, even those who had never seen 
him: his was truly a household name. 

When bedtime came, the aunt found to her 
dismay that the nurse, in her wish to save 
trouble, had carried away from the aunt’s 
room all of Polly’s clothes and had put them 
in the nursery. For a moment she stood in 
doubt, but just then Polly said, “ Aunt, shall 
I dress in your room or in the nursery ?”’ 

“ Just as you please, dear,” the aunt replied. 

“J think,” she said, after pondering the 
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question, “TI think I will dress in the nursery, 
because there are more children there.” 

The aunt made no answer: her heart was 
heavy, for she wanted Polly. But in the 
morning she heard sounds from the nursery 
that were not all cheerful, and Polly came to 
her sobbing, “‘ Aunt, Dearest Dear’s attention 
is so attracted with his toys that he will not 
play with me.” Dear Polly, you were young 
to learn so sad a lesson. It 1s the common 
way of the world,—the aunt wants Polly, 
Polly wants the Dearest Dear, and Dearest 
Dear’s attention is “ attracted with his toys.” 
His lesson will come later, when the toy that 
attracts him will have a toy of its own. 
Meantime the aunt comforted Polly, and the 
Dearest Dear soon turned to her again, and 
she was happy. 

They all went downstairs, and the day be- 
ing cold, the aunt had the children’s table 
set in her study before a blazing wood fire. 
On the wall hung a crayon of the aunt, full 
leneth but small in size. When she took it to 
town to be framed, and the man in the shop, 
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who knew her well, had praised the drawing 
as a work of art, she said, “ Do you know 
who it is ?”’ 

He stood in doubt for a moment, and then 
replied : “Since you have brought it, I sup- 
pose it is meant for you; but,” he hastened 
to add, “it is such a pretty picture that I 
should not think you would mind its not 
being a good likeness.” 

This might safely be counted with the 
things one would rather have left unsaid ; 
but comfort was waiting for the aunt from 
another, a more partial critic. While the chil- 
dren were having their breakfast, the Dearest 
Dear, turning in his chair and catching sight 
of the picture, cried out, “Why, dat’s de 
aunt !”’ 

“Well, indeed, ma’am,” the nurse said, by 
way of apology, “it do have a look of you.” 

The Dearest Dear was as popular in the 
aunt’s circle as Polly. “Just wait till you 
> a little girl said to her mother, 
who thought a second Polly was impossible. 
His eyes alone were enough to win friends. 


see him,’ 
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“Where do you suppose he got those eyes?” 
father Jack asked the aunt; “certainly not 
from any of our family.” And the Dearest 
Dear must have overheard remarks of the 
same kind, for one day as he sat hugging the 
cat, he turned its face up, saying: “ Hasn’t 
he got the most booful eyes you ever saw ? 
Ain’t dey stunnin’ ?” 

But the Dearest Dear’s charm lay not only 
in his eyes, nor in any outward sign, but in 
the spirit which dwelt within. The aunt took 
him to town to see Mrs. Fox, who gave her- 
self to him on the spot, a willing slave, and 
he laid himself out to please her. He made 
rushes at her, flinging his little arms around 
her and burying his head in her lap. If she 
had been like some women, it would have 
been natural enough ; but she was so tall, so 
stately, so queenly, so unbending, that to see 
her buffeted by a baby was unspeakably comic. 
And she looked as if she liked it. She did 
not even wince when, in seeking new plea- 
sures, he seized a fragile ornament from the 
table. The aunt gave him short shrift as, 
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without ceremony, she took it from him, and 
when Mrs. Fox listened for a scream of rage 
or looked for a frown at least, the Dearest 
Dear only made a fresh rush at her. He was 
not born to frowns and screams; if the aunt 
chose to forget herself and rudely snatch at 
his things, so much the worse for the aunt: 
the Dearest Dear scorned to take notice. 

While he was playing about, the aunt, in 
an undertone and with that mysterious man- 
ner which older persons use in the presence of 
children to veil their meaning, told Mrs. Fox 
that the day before the Dearest Dear had 
gone to Sam’s room, opened the drawer of the 
dressing-table, and taken out the “r-a-z-o-r” 
(spelling the word), at which point the Dear- 
est Dear added, “ and cut my finger.” 

Mrs. Fox, or “Fox,” as he called her, was 
from the first his favourite. “Go see Fox,” 
he would say, if the aunt put on her bonnet. 
Polly did not like going to Boston, because 
the cars did not “smell good,” and the aunt 
seldom pressed her; but the Dearest Dear was 
always ready, and if he could not “go see 
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Fox,” then he would “ go in sugway ” or “go 
to church to see trier-boys.” 

The aunt took him to church for the first 
time on Haster-Day, and she sent an usher to 
find out at what time the service would prob- 
ably end. He went to the choir-room, where 
the men and boys were ready, waiting, and 
said to the Rector: “ Miss Blank is here with 
her two little grandchildren, and she wants to 
know when she shall order the carriage.” If 
the choir smiled as they came in, who shall 
blame them ? 

The aunt had told the Dearest Dear that he 
must not talk in church, and when the choir- 
boys came in, she lifted him on the seat and 
said, “ Here come the choir-boys.”’ The Dearest 
Dear lifted reproachful eyes and whispered, 
“Must n’t talk in church.” Another lesson for 
the aunt; but the pleasure of talking to him 
and hearing him talk was too great a temp- 
tation even in church. 

‘Don’ go,” he said to her one night when 
nurse had put him to bed, “don’ go; stay wit 
me and you may rub my head.” 
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“Very well, then, shut your eyes and go 
to sleep.” 

“TJ don’ want to shut my eyes: I want to go 
to sleep wif my eyes open.” And later, when 
the nurse told him to stop singing and go to 
sleep, he said, “The aunt said I might sing, 
and it’s she’s house.” 

The Dearest Dear is growing to be a great 
boy now, and before long he will be taller 
than the aunt; but though he should grow to 
be six feet tall, or even seven, the aunt will 
always see him as he was when he first came 
to her — just the little Dearest Dear. 


VI 


EXIT POLLY 
WITH THE DEAREST DEAR 


Wuen summer came, mother Marie sent word 
that she wanted Polly and the Dearest Dear 
to come home, for she had something to show 
them: a new little sister was waiting for 
them. The children were not much moved 
at this news, and the aunt was disappointed ; 
but the Dearest Dear, who was always excited 
by the postman’s call and made a point of 
receiving him at the early morning deliv- 
ery, told him there was “a little sister In a 
letter.” 

Thus the long visit came to an end; nurse 
packed the trunks; Polly and the Dearest 
Dear gave the aunt “of many thousand kisses 
the poor last,” and the house was left deso- 
late. Sam might study the spider and its 
web in peace; the aunt might sit in church 
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all day long ; Nora might watch the bread, 
and Mathilde fight the dust; the patter of 
feet was heard no more, the chatter of voices 
was hushed, and the aunt felt it 


“ Deepe written in her heart with yron pen 
That blisse may not abide in state of mortall men.” 
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